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done for the class. Great care must be used in handling the ether and gaso- 
line, because of the danger of fire.) 

References,- Church, Food; Goodfellow, Dietetic Value of Bread; Knight, 
Food and its Function; Hutchison, Food and Dietetics; Abel, Lomb Prize Essay, The 
Rumford Kitchen Leaflets. 



SPEECH, ORAL READING, AND DRAMATIC ART. 

Martha Fleming. 

The work of the pedagogic class will be centered around the 
children's work in the Elementary School. 

The class is composed of groups observing and teaching in 
each of the grades. Each group will plan the lessons for the 
special grade of which it is a part. These plans, the selection 
of literature, the results obtained with the children, the united 
study of individual children, and the criticisms received on the 
work from critic and special teachers will be reviewed and dis- 
cussed by the whole class. This discussion and review will give 
to the class the benefit of the work being done in all the grades, 
and put each member in touch with the whole school. The 
class will get its practice in both reading and oral reading by 
the study und interpretation of the dramatic literature selected 
for drill in each grade. In order to get the best preparation for 
the work with the children, they will study the stories used in 
the first, second, and third grades. The dramatization of those 
stories which lend themselves readily to this mode of expres- 
sion, and the plans for carrying out the children's thoughts and 
emotions in dramatic form, will create a demand for some knowl- 
edge of the technique of the drama and the principles of 
dramatic construction and presentation. 

During the month of October each member read aloud or 
recited some one selection, chosen by himself, to the class. On 
this recitation he received help and criticism from both teacher 
and class. We read and re-read Hamlet, and wrote the story on 
which the play is based. The story, as written by individual 
members of the class, varied in length from two to five minutes. 
The stories were read aloud, discussed, and everything not 
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necessary was sifted out. In this way the stories of several 
plays were told, and it became apparent that the story is the 
basis of every drama. By this work some sense of what is 
dramatic was developed, and some knowledge acquired of the 
characteristics of a story which is capable of dramatization. 
After this the class was divided into groups, and certain scenes 
of the play were assigned to each group, which then chose from 
among its number a stage manager. These scenes they will 
present to the class as best they can, suiting the action to the 
word. Discussions of the conception and the interpretation 
presented will follow. The drama is written to be acted, and 
acting it out is, therefore, not merely the best, but the only, way 
of realizing its significance — that is, its relation to life. 

Once a week, at the Friday afternoon hour, we shall review the 
morning exercises of the week, noting what was good, and sug- 
gesting and discussing ways of making these exercises more 
effective and more uniform and helpful to the school. Mem- 
bers of the class will avail themselves of every opportunity to 
take part in the morning exercises, and will receive drill and 
criticism on their work whenever they feel the need of assistance. 

Every recitation is a drill in public speaking, the class divid- 
ing itself naturally into speaker and audience, thus giving ideal 
conditions for acquiring skill in speech, voice, and gesture. 
Each speaks because he has something to say and is under the 
necessity of making himself heard and understood. This train- 
ing may be made an organic part of the class-room work, 
requiring neither extra time nor special conditions. Under these 
circumstances it is our own fault if the children contract habits 
of mumbling, of indistinct, careless speech. Often we are not 
sensitive to faults and beauties of voice and speech ourselves, 
and do not demand the best from the children. To raise our 
standard is a part of the work of this department. 



Reading is thinking under the stimulus of the written or 
printed word or sentence. It presupposes a certain experience 
on a subject, and a certain capacity for tasting life. This 
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experience and capacity determine the value of the reading. 
The words or sentences are functioned when they call up images 
that have been in the mind before, perhaps in new combinations 
and new surroundings; for reading focuses all experiences on 
a subject. A book is a help to a further study of what has 
been seen, heard, or experienced. Reading is, then, an essen- 
tial part of the study of all subjects. (See Mrs. Thorne-Thom- 
sen's outline.) It gives the point of view of another mind, of a 
wider experience ; or it may hold the special message, revealed 
to the poet, who sees farther and deeper than ordinary minds see 
into the relations of things — a message which cannot be denned 
or measured, yet which calls up the profoundest emotions and 
inspires the noblest action. A book widens our horizon by help- 
ing us to know life in a far broader way than would be possible 
in our limited environment; it helps us to interpret its mean- 
ings and to create and share its joys. In these days of the mul- 
tiplicity of books, the temptation is to skim over a great many 
and really read but few, or, as someone has paradoxically said, 
to read too much and think too little. The habit of using books 
in this way, formed usually in childhood, becomes a sort of 
dissipation, a menace to the real growth of the individual, and 
to that personal power which is the outcome of independent 
thinking. The difficulty in the way of right reading, however, 
lies not in the number of books, but in the lack of preparation 
and adequate motive for their use, in trying to make them take 
the place of the observation and the study of things. 

To have actual knowledge of literature or of the contents of 
a book one must experience it in expression. This experience 
may come through speech that is one's own language, through 
painting, writing, modeling, or making. Reading aloud is only 
one means of getting this experience. 

The real trouble with much of the oral reading of our chil- 
dren is that they have no images to express and no motive for 
expression. Reading aloud should rouse in another mind images 
corresponding to those in the reader's mind, and give to others 
help and pleasure. The desire and effort to do this react on 
the reader, stimulating him to clearness and distinctness of 
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thought, and to a closer study of the text. In oral reading those 
to whom the expression is addressed are near at hand, and if 
response comes at once from this audience, it reacts upon the 
reader again as a further stimulus to thought, becoming to him 
a means of self-criticism, a measure of the adequacy of his 
expression. This testing of expression by the effect upon the 
audience the children may learn to apply at once to their own 
oral reading. 

References in history, science, or geography will be carefully 
examined, and such as are suitable and adapted to the skill of 
the children will be read aloud by the class. In this exercise 
the only book used will be in the hand of the reader, the rest of 
the class becoming for the time being listeners, imaging under 
the stimulus of oral language. Stories will be read aloud in the 
same way. For the purpose of gaining strong, vivid images, 
and of training the emotions and acquiring skill in speech, 
voice, and gesture, there will be kept before the children, for 
drill each month, a dramatic selection of prose or poetry, or a 
drama — something beautiful. This drill means training in 
thinking. It means that the children will be led into the fullest 
possible appreciation of the text, that they will be so full of its 
meaning and its beauty that expression will be, not only a joy, 
but a necessity. Drill trains each one to be himself, to express 
only what he sees and feels as he sees and feels it. By drill the 
words and literary forms have been closely related so often to 
the thoughts and emotions that both are indissolubly associated : 
the one demands the other ; by force of habit the words and 
phrases call up the thoughts and emotions. 



The harvest thought is running through all the grades. 
Each grade is studying fruits and seeds, their habits, preserva- 
tion, and uses. Thanksgiving is the culmination of this study. 
It is also an organic part of the life of the children outside of 
the school. It is in the home life ; it is celebrated by church 
and state ; and we cannot escape making it an integral part of 
the school work, except by divorcing the school from life. 
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Shall we, then, for the sake of carrying out a fixed program on 
some subject, lose the opportunity of directing this common sen- 
timent into artistic expressions and altruistic actions, which is 
really the broadest, deepest, study of any subject ? 

The harvest feast, like all festivals, grows out of some exalted 
emotional excitement which is concentrated in this social func- 
tion, lifting life for the time being up to an ideal plane. All 
peoples — savages, barbarians, and civilized — have recognized 
some supreme being who ripened the grain and purpled the 
grape, and so gave meat and drink to them and their children. 
fn honor of this being they have with common interest and 
unity of thought held periodical celebrations, holy convocations, 
feasts of rejoicing. The conception of this feast entertained by 
different peoples at different periods, and the different manners 
of celebrating it, are fruitful sources of study, and will grow 
naturally out of the activities which are going on about the 
children, on the farms and in the homes. 

The preparation for the celebration is quite as important as 
the feast itself. In this, all work together with one common 
interest and purpose. The committee in charge of the plans for 
our celebration suggests the following study : 

Thanksgiving in America, including the celebrations of the colored people 
of the South. The first Thanksgiving in America. The Indian feasts as 
observed by the Iroquois nations. The harvest feasts of some of the primi- 
tive peoples. The oriental feasts. The feast of Dionysius. The feast of the 
Tabernacles. The old English harvest home. The vintage feast of France, 
Germany, and southern Europe. 

The study of these subjects has been assigned to different 
grades in the school and, where possible, fitted to the regular 
program of the month. For example, the fifth grades in the 
School of Education and in the Francis W. Parker School are 
studying the early colonies of New England. Naturally, the 
first Thanksgiving in America has been assigned to these 
groups. 

After study of these subjects the children and the teachers 
will together select that which seems to them best suited for 
public presentation. They will also decide what modes of 
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expression will best tell their stories — procession, pantomime, 
drama, story, painting, or other art. 

Arrangements have been made for placing in cold storage 
branches of oak, sumac, bittersweet, wild-grape vines, bunches 
of mountain-ash berries, and grapes, for the decoration of our 
hall. 

MUSIC. 
Helen Goodrich. 

I. THANKSGIVING PROGRAM. 

The Thanksgiving program calls for varied expression in 
music. Ensemble songs will be chosen from the lists given 
below, and will include " Harvest," " I Will Praise Thee," and 
"We Plough the Fields." 

The special music used during the dramatic representations illustrates 
the spirit of the action, or adds to the actual details of the pictures. There 
are processions to be accompanied, pantomime to be interpreted, dramatic 
action to be carried out with singing, as a species of dialogue, and songs to 
be sung to give point or "local color" to the various scenes. 

The modern music used, expressing in a general way our modern sense 
of the scenes presented, belongs to a large extent to the background, chiefly 
defining and emphasizing the rhythmical feeling of the processions, or 
heightening the general effect of the thought expressed. For instance, the 
music to be played for the entrance of the Greek maidens is a graceful, rather 
intricate, melody by Jadassohn. It presents a light, perfectly balanced 
onward movement, in which the accent falls to each foot alternately, pro- 
ducing an extraordinarily smooth, steady, flowing rhythm, and recalling none 
of the modern dance steps. The " Marche religieuse," by Mozart, is suitable 
for the entrance of the priest, and a song by Beethoven, " Opferlied," is 
suggested as expressing the spirit of the sacrifice scene in a very simple, 
direct, and beautiful manner. The text represents a Greek youth sacri- 
ficing to Zeus and praying that he may have added unto him not only The 
Good, but The Beautiful. Such music, if played with a sense of its meaning, 
even though somewhat crudely, must be useful for children to hear, and 
especially in connection with a scene which gives a hint of its meaning in a 
not too subtle, and yet not obtrusive, manner. Perfect in melodic and 
rhythmic beauty, dignified even in its lighter phases by reason of its perfect 
proportions, and, beyond everything, filled with a reverence for lovely and 
lofty ideals — -such music is surely needed among us. 

The "English Harvest Home" maybe supplied with music which is very 



